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The Beauty Created by Man 


“Tt is hard to believe that stones set one up 

1 on another could result in so much 
beauty,” writes an American soldier to his 
mother in a letter from Oxford.. He ha^, 
been living in this gracious city in all the 
lovely beauty of an English autumn. 

The American boy discovers for himself a 
universal secret that each one of us should 
‘discover. The makers of Stonehenge knew 
it, so did the hewers of Cleopatra’s Needle, 
co did Christopher Wren when he put stone 
on stone to the glory of God. There it is 
—not bricks and mortar, not stqnes put 
together to make a building—but beauty ; 
beauty Vvhich lasts beyond time and is built 
into the eternal memory of men ; beauty 
'which ministers to the soul .of man and 
makes him richer and nobler. 

God's Gift to Keep 

Beauty in stones ! Every British, and 
American soldier, as he marches northward 
>in Italy, will see it. Through Pompeii and 
Naples, Rome, Pisa, and Florence beauty 
stands all the way. Painted in frescoes on 
old church walls or fashioned in stone, 
beauty made by man is there lifted to superb 
heights. A shell or a bomb may in a few 
seconds wreck the creation of centuries and 
send flying in fragments the long devotion 
of sculptor, builder, and painter. Beauty 
_ and death march there side by side, yet at 
all costs men must try to preserve beauty. 

Beauty is God's gift to keep. Have you 
seen Edinburgh Castle on a grey windy 
day, or Salisbury Cathedral spire standing 
up from the Avon Valley on a clear June 
afternoon ? There is peerless beauty in 
stone. Your step is higher and quicker 
because of those sights. Stones cease to be 
mere stones and become passports into the 
heart of the Eternal. It was a sight like that 
which made Robert Bridges write : 

I Jove all beauteous things , 

I seek and adore them; 

God hath no better praise , 

And man in his hasty days 
Is honoured for them. 

I too will something make 
And joy in the making. ' 

It is in a day of war that we treasure most 
■ God’s gift in the buildings which man 
has created. The quick eye and nimble brain 
which have gone to the fashioning of stones 
are there caught for ever in the mellowing 
face of an old building or in the tall symmetry 
of a great tower or in a noble dome, as 
Londoners crossing the Thames know every 
day as they see St Paul’s towering above the 
river. There it is a noble gift in stone of 
both God and man. 

Ouc Debt to the Future 

Beauty is there to keep. The hideous and 
unworthy in stone must go. The sham front 
an‘d the cheap impressive exterior are not 
for our new day. A new and beautiful 
Britain will have as much beauty in stone 
as it can. We must not rest until each of 
our homes is lovely without and within. We 
must not rest either until every child spends 
his schooldays in beautiful, clean buildings 
•where the wide expanses of stone and glass 
'minister to his soul as well as to his body. 

Beauty is God's gift to inspire. The 
American boy says to his mother : ‘‘Oxford 
'will always remain with me and whenever I 
look at a map of the world I shall look at 


that part of England and be able to say that 
there I lived and learned about life.” 

That is the ministry of beauty in stones. 
It speaks without speaking. It is a great 
gift of God to human life. The cloisters 
of an Oxford college are silent but eloquent. 
Men live to make beauty like that. Our 
day too must produce the men who will so 
put stone on stone that they will thrill 
generations to come. It is not enough for 
us to look back on the past and salute the 
glorious beauty of stones which have come 
down to us. We must see that life is now 
enriched by beauty of our own creation. 

Ts our day to be remembered a thousand 
* years to come as the day of the destroyer ? 
Is it to be recorded in history as the time of 
brilliant inventions to slay men ? All the 
wit and ingenuity which go to the creation 
of instruments of destruction may also go to 
the *building of beauty. . * 

Already the builders of beauty.are shaping 
their plans for new and noble cities. The 
ugly gaps which bombs have made may be 
filled with beauty in stones which shall lift 
high the soul of man as he walks the streets 
of his daily life. 

Beauty is God’s gift to life and we should 
have as much of it as we can intelligently 
appreciate. No more will there be rows on 
rows of back Jo back houses in our cities. 
The ugliness of the last hundred years will 
be blotted out with the beauty of today. 
We shall build so that the generations to 
come will not be ashamed of us and, our 
successors will say, “Here they made beauty.’’ 

Everyone is in the Orchestra 

Beauty is God's gift to create . It is the 
horror of war which makes the lovely things 
all the more precious.' The beauty which 
dances in the sunlight becomes more vivid 
and impressive as the storm overtakes it. It 
may seem to be blotted out in the darkness, 
but beauty never is finally destroyed. It has 
an eternal quality. It is that eternal quality 
which we must infuse into the beauty in 
stones when this present darkness is over.' 

We will handle pieces of stone as if they 
were pieces of gold and in the shaping of 
them the skill of chisel and saw will be 
lively and exact. Each workman will know 
that he is building to the glory of God and 
creating that beauty which will ennoble his 
fellows. The bricklayer, the stonemason, the 
carrier of water, the labourer in the founda¬ 
tion, all will know from the start what the 
plan is. They will see their part as in a 
great orchestra playing everlasting music/ 

HThat is what beauty in stones really is. 

A Everyone is in the orchestra. The tiniest 
cottage and the largest mansion all have a 
part in the beauty which man creates. It 
places a great responsibility oh everyone in 
the future so that beauty may reach into 
every part of our land. 

“There ! lived and learned about life,” 
writes the American soldier. Beauty spoke 
to his soul. He will go home a proud and 
happy man because five hundred years ago 
men in Oxford began to make beauty in 
stones. His soul is enriched and satisfied 
because those men were faithful to the great 
commission of putting stone on stone in 
lovely order. The centuries have honoured 
their faith and zeal, and today they call to 
us to keep, to love,, and to create beauty in 
our day and for the years to come. 



Fighting Fit Again 


Wounded men from the First and Eighth Armies demon¬ 
strating their recovery at a convalescent depot in London 


The Pacific Mission 

^he London Missionary Society the ship, which was away on 
maintains a number of another visit, the island church 
stations on various isolated was destroyed by a Japanese 
islands ' in the Pacific, mostly bomb. 

within' range of Japanese un- When the John Williams V 
friendly operations. returned it was suggested that 

With Allied consent and help the money should be used in. 
the L M S missionary ship the rebuilding the church, but the 
John Williams V has .recently islanders would not listen to any- 
made a. dangerous round voyage, thing of the sort. Accordingly 
of encouragement and routine a subscription was made on board 
inspection. and a sum of £26 was handed to 

The ship was received every- the pastor to start a building 
where with a delighted welcome, fund. 

On on6 island offerings were It may be many months before 
made totalling over £200, but we hear anything of these people 
before this could be paid over to again. 

Little Nelson's Victory Effort 

Trafalgar Day has a special another farm, his mother runs 
significance for the Sussex the home, and an elder brother 
village of Ashurst, for it is the and sister are in the Forces, 
home of a Nelson and is rightly Even the dog of the family, a 
proud of him. Nelson Ratcliffe Labrador retriever .named Major, 
is only 12 but he works from be- does his bit, with a special saddle 
fore dawn until dusk, and they, strapped to his back on which he 
call him the hardest working lad sometimes takes Mr Ratcliffe’s 
in Sussex. tea into the fields. 

Young Nelson is up at six in Nelson is working for Victory • 
the morning, he is at school from like a hero, and jt seems worth 
8.30 to 3.30, and then he goes pointing out that he can only 
on with work on the farm. His keep it up because he is always 
father' is a tractor-driver at in bed by eight. 
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It Is All One War 

t 'i 

I t should not be necessary for us to tell the world yet again 
that we have no intention of betraying those 20,000,000 
fellow citizens of the British Commonwealth (Burmese, Malays, 
Chinese, Europeans, and so on) now under the heel of the Japanese. 

and backed by a few ambitious 
anti-Roosevelt Senators, they 
proclaim vast dangers to the 
USA from the “sinister” 


Their liberation, together with 
the liberation of the millions of 
subjects of our Allies—of. the 
Dutch in the East Indies and New 
Guinea, of the French in Indo¬ 
china, and of the Americans in 
the Philippines—is regarded by 
the people in this island as an 
unescapable debt . of honour, 
which must be paid at the first 
possible moment. 

In paying it, too, the British 
are resolved to make impossible 
for all time a recurrence of that 
tyranny which has engulfed 
them all in a common fate. 

Our resolve to free the Pacific; 
from Behring Strait to Antarc¬ 
tica, and to reopen the harbours 
of China, Malaya, anck the. many 
^islands to civilised intercourse 
has indeed never been ques¬ 
tioned by those who know ■ us 
best. Our Australian and New 
Zealand comrades in arms 
through all the long tragic 
years of defensive war against 
treacherous foes * have never 
doubted our assurance. . - Nor, 
indeed, is there any doubt in the 
American Forces who have so 
gallantly helped to fill the breach 
caused by the loss of the Prince 
of Wales and the Repulse. These 
Americans and their comrades 
in Africa and this country realise 
with President Roosevelt and 
Mr Churchill that all the Allies 
are engaged together in a world¬ 
wide war, and that a world 
strategy is a dominating-essential. 

In this world campaign first 
things must come first and the 
prime mover in the evil 
machinery menacing mankind is 
Hitler’s Germany. Break that 
and the destruction of the rest 
will surely follow. - 

Yet even today a few blind or 
beam-eyed elements in the U S A 
are creating ill-feeling between 

■ Britain and America. Led by 

■ two or three newspaper pro¬ 
prietors of “ isolationist” opinions, 


policies of the British Empire, 
and even say that Churchill is 
putting the war against Germany 
before the war against Japan 
because this suits our national 
aspirations better than the 
security of America. 

Most Americans and all Cana¬ 
dians realise the falseness of this 
idea; while many hundreds of 
thousands of American fighting- 
men now in this country can see 
for themselves that it is essen¬ 
tially the war against Germany 
which must be. pursued with the 
full resources of all the Allies, if 
the freedom of the USA, with 
that of the rest of the world, is 
to be assured. 

These few critics may play 
on those traditional misunder¬ 
standings between the two 
nations which are not yet dis¬ 
pelled, but we may be certain 
that ordinary Americans, here to 
fight for the common cause, can 
see on the spot how Britain is 
working, fighting, suffering, and 
enduring so that liberty may live 
again everywhere and all tyrants 
be brought low. 

When, last May, one of the 
critics among the Senators 
jeered at our failure in the Far 
East Mr Churchill declared to 
Congress'(in the presence of that 
Senator) that we would fight 
Japan “as long as blood flows in 
our veins.”. This pledge has been 
repeated by Mr Morrison, who 
declared in a proud speech the 
other day that it had not only 
the backing of the Government 
but also that, of the average 
British citizen. The course of 
Britain's war, Mr ■ Morrison* 
added, is set firmly towards the 
crushing of militarist' Japan as 
certainly as the final overthrow 
of Hitlerism. 


Heavier American Taxes 


rpHE American Congress is now 
faced with demands for a 
further enormous increase in 
American taxation. The pro¬ 
gramme has been drawn up . by' 
the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and it has the approval of Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt. 

, The Treasury is asking Con- 
- gress to raise next year an 
additional £2640,000,000, and 
this, it is suggested,, should be 
done by raising the income tax 
and the taxes on corporation 
profits, estates, and luxuries. 
The income-tax payers, it is 
proposed, should have' their 

r Our Population 

* giNCE the war began the number 
of civilian movements from 
one area to another has been 
22,500,000. This remarkable fact, 
illustrating the influence.of war 
upon the lives and the homes 
of our people, was stated by Mr 
Ernest Brown to the National 
Housing and Town. Planning 
Conference the other day. 

, The Minister of Health also 
announced that a Cabinet Com¬ 
mittee had decided upon * a 
scheme for the concentration of 
available labour and materials on 
essential housing work. This 
means in the first place that all 


exemptions for wives and de¬ 
pendants lowered, awhile surtax 
rates should be - raised. At 
present, the tax and surtax on the 
first £500 of taxable income 
amount to 19 per cent, whereas 
under the new scheme the'small 
man would have to pay 27 per, 
cent on the first £125 of income, 
30 per cent on the second, and.so 
on. . 

The proposed new surtaxes will 
take nine-tenths of all taxable 
income over £25,000 a year. As 
for luxuries, the new taxes would 
add l£d to a packet of cigarettes 
and' 5s to a bottle of whisky. 

’s General Post 

possible work will be done upon 
war-damaged buildings. Out of. 
the 12,000,000 affected houses in 
England and Wales, more than 
2,500,000 have already been given 
first-aid repairs, but this work is 
to be speeded up. 

' - To give every family a separate 
house would mean the building 
of 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 new dwell- 

' ings. It is believed that if the 
Ministry of Health, ** the local 
authorities, and private enter¬ 
prise worked together, this great 
work ' could be -accomplished 
within the first 10 to 12 years of 
the peace. 


/ Little News 
Reels 

the driving of the Nazis- 
from the Taman Peninsula 
the Russians have deprived the 
enemy of his last stronghold on 
the Caucasian mainland, thus 
ending Hitler’s dream of acquir¬ 
ing its vast oil wealth. 

Sp*eaking in London on the 
32nd anniversary of thq found¬ 
ing of the Chinese Republic, Dr 
Wellington Koo .said that, within 
one year of the end of the war 
the Kuomintang rule would be 
ended and China would have a 
fully, constitutional government 
in which all parties in the State 
would take part. 

The proceeds of the Soccer 
match between * England and 
Wales at Wembley last month , 
£15,000, completed the first 
million pounds raised by sport 
for the Red Cross and St John 
Fund. 

A proposal is afoot to hand 
over*to the National Trust Lord 
Sackville’s famous home near 
Sevenoaks, Knole, and 53 a&’es 
of its park, with part of the 
house remaining in the tenancy 
of the Saekville family. 

In three successive days of 
raids on Germany by the 
USAAF <335 German fighter 
planes were destroyed. 

0 TO oldest Ally, Portugal, has 
agreed that Britain shall 
take over bases in the Azores for 
the duration of the war for the 
better , protection of Allied 
Atlantic shipping. This privilege > 
is based on an agreement made 
between the rulers of England 
*and Portugal in 1373. 

.An American pilot operating 
on Atlantic convoy duty sank 
three U-boats in four days. 

There are almost 1500 day 
nurseries in Britain which are 
looking after about .60,000* chil¬ 
dren under schooLage. 

The Royal Canadian Navy, 
70,000 strong, * is the third 
strongest naval power of the 
United Nations. 

Half the French pre-war navy, 
300,000 tons of shipping and " 
53,000 officers afid men, is now 
fighting with the United Nations. 
^ 126,000 acres of land and 
£500,000 have been set aside for 
New Zealand soldiers • returning 
home after the-war. 

Harrogate schoolchildren have 
taken up the hobby of honey¬ 
making enthusiastically, *and 
most of them have designed and 
made their own ‘ model bee- 
gardens. 

Youth News Reel 

Jn three days three Wolf Cubs 
of the 3rd Darlington Pack 
collected three - and - a - quarter 
hundredweights of waste paper 
and metal salvage. . 

Streathapa Scouts have been 
entirely responsible for the 
staffing of the South London 
Hospital’s air-raid casualty wing 
since it was opened. 

Scouts of Queensland, Austra¬ 
lia, have made for the Red Cross 
980 crutches, 148 stools, 20 bed¬ 
side lockers, and 500 writing 
material cases. 

The Cornwell Scout Decor¬ 
ation, the highest Scout award 
for fortitude, has been awarded 
to Wolf Cub Geoffrey Clarke of 
the 1st Heaton Norris Group. . 

Among a distinguished gather¬ 
ing in Glasgow celebrating the 
Diamond Jubilee of the Boys* 
Brigade were a few of the “-boys” 
who enrolled on the night 60 
years ago when ■ ilie Brigade 
began. 
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Mine-Workers on Their 
Great Industry 

Co vital to our winning both the war and the peace is an 
increased Output in our basic industry of coal that -it is well 
that the workers themselves should have stated thfcir views. 


The Executive Committee of 
the Mineworkers Federation 
have recently made certain pro¬ 
posals to Major Lloyd George. 

In general, the Federation con¬ 
tends that the industry is suffer¬ 
ing from an accumulation of 
grievances which cannot be 
wholly solved so long as the 
industry remains in private 
hands. The miners wish to be 
assured that the benefits of their 
response to the national demand 
for higher production do not 
accrue to the colliery companies. 

On other points they contend: 

The present man-power is not 
sufficient to get the 4,200,000 tons 
of coal a week needed. To get 
this amount the mines require 
85,000 more men, and the way 
to get them is to bring back 
miners from the. Services and 
other industries. The present 
man-power can produce, ho more 
than 3,750,000 tons ■ a week. 
Ordering men to go down the 
pits would not solve the problem 
because they would be unfit and 
unwilling to train for a job they 
intended to leave after the w~ar. 

.Food rations should be in¬ 


creased to maintain the physical 
strength of the average miner; 
for, it is said, German miners get 
good extra' rations. 

There should be abolition of 
“dual control” and the assump¬ 
tion by the •Government of full 
financial and operationalj;ontrol 
so that colliery managers and 
technicians may become the 
direct servants of the State. 

There should be speeding-up of 
mechanisation, and high priority 
for mine supplies; with improve¬ 
ment of'equipment, especially of 
conveyor belts* 

A minimum wage of £6 a week 
for underground workers and of 
££> 10s for adult surface workers 
is demanded (the present minima 
are 83s and 78s respectively)! 

Other suggestions include pit- 
head baths and canteens at all 
collieries; a new Workmen’s 
Compensation scheme; new 
safety measures, especially in 
regard to dust; extension of 
research in coal utilisation. 

The Government should con¬ 
trol the sale and price of coal 
after the war, both for domestic 
use and export. 


Freedom of the Air 


N° question more nearly con¬ 
cerns the future of the 
British peoples than the Free¬ 
dom of the Air.. 

The war has speeded up the 
use of the aeroplane for purposes 
of defence and offence, but has 
also seriously affected civil avia¬ 
tion both in its national and 
commercial aspects. It is fortu¬ 
nate, therefore, that President 
Roosevelt, at a press conference 
at Washington, has clarified the 
issues at stake, and shown that 
he, is entirely with those who 
wish to see the greatest possible 
freedom maintained in the 
national and international em¬ 
ployment of aeroplanes! 

The. question is vital to the 
United Kingdom, which is already 
threatened with the loss of a. 
great income through the de¬ 
struction of a large part of her 
merchant shipping’ and the con¬ 
current rise of American ship¬ 
ping. Both American and British 
observers realise that this 
change will cancel out our long 
standing means of paying for 
much of our imports of food and 
materials, to the gain of the U,S. 


Many hoped that our loss of 
shipping would be balanced by 
a big increase of revenue through 
the growth of a commercial air 
service, but here again the pre¬ 
eminence of American airlines is 
to be looked for. 

There is general agreement 
' that within its borders the busi- 
, ness of aviation should be owned 
'and conducted by each nation. 
But what of international air 
services? In time,, perhaps, the. 
world may happily arrive at 
systems* of international air 
service and control which will be 
for the good of all mankind. 

Already questions are being 
asked about the bases which are. 
being built by America outside 
her area, and some Americans 
are pressing for the ownership of 
.such bases by America. Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt has replied to 
these advocates by asking how 
they would feel about other 
nations having sovereignty over 
bases in American territory. For 
himself, he thought the question 
would “work out all right” if it 
were treated as one for mutual 
arrangement. 


Demobilisation By Points 


\ Points Plan for demobilisa¬ 
tion has been seriously put 
foi’ward as a solution of what is 
already a very controversial 
question. . A Conservative Com¬ 
mittee on Post War Reconstruc¬ 
tion has proposed this in a report. 

The idea is^to balance the 
individual claim of the Service 
man with the best national 
interest. The recommendations 
are influenced by the principle 
that a preference should be given 
to those who have been engaged 
on active service, particularly 
those who have been long separ¬ 
ated from their families. Priority 
seems - to lie between an in¬ 
dividual basis (a man’s age, 
family responsibilities, civil voca¬ 
tion, and so on) and the basis of 
length of service. . 


Even when the war ends, how¬ 
ever, a ttained soldier will still 
be a great national asset and, 
therefore, priorities must depend 
upon a compromise between a 
man’s Value to the Services and 
his value to civil society; the 
Committee strongly recommend 
a system of “'points” to assess, 
these various matters. They con- 
•sider that there should first be 
demobilised those men with the 
highest points score left after a 
subtraction of points for desir¬ 
ability of the man’s retention in 
the Services. 

It is admitted that “points” 
have eased our wartime problems 
in food and clothing, and this 
system, fairly assessed, might 
well solve the heart-burning 
problem of who comes home first. 
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Our Young 

‘ Jt is good to learn that the Ad¬ 
miralty intends to- continue 
its support of the Sea Cadet 
movement not only during the 
war. but afterwards. As in the 
great days of Nelson it is the 
national purpose to maintain a 
constant flow of skilled and 
sturdy youngsters for the Navy. 
This plan, it is officially stated, 
is to be regarded as an im T 
portant part of the organisations 
growing up as a general scheme 
of youth training. 

In Nelson’s time there was no 
such organisation, but the,boys 
were forthcoming of their own 
choice. The men who. attained 
immortal fame in the company 
of the great admiral began their 


Sea Dogs 

sea careers* as mere children. 
Nelson was first afloat at 12, as 
was the illustrious Sir Thomas 
Hardy whom, with almost his. 
last breath, the hero kissed. Sir 
Henry Parker, Sir Hyde Parker, 
Sir Edward Berry, Sir Henry 
Blackwood, and Sir Thomas 
Louis—admirals all—began their 
martial voyaging at the age of 
eleven. - 

Those were rough and terrible 
days for boys at sea, yet .what 
noble characters they produced, 
what valour and patriotic deim- 
tion to their flag and country! 

• Our Sea Cadets may match them 
in spirit, but not in the tender-; 
ness of years at which they began 
their drastic active service. 


Forgotten Savings 

Not long ago Mr E. L. Bailey, 
a member of the RAF now 
serving in India, 'was so im¬ 
pressed with the w T ork done by 
the British Red Cross Society 
that he began to think of some 
plan by which he could assist 
in raising funds for this good 
cause. Suddenly it occurred to 
him that during his schooldays 
he saved 840 farthings which 
were never u£ed. He immediately 
wrote home, telling his friends 
where they were to be found, 
and asking them to send the 
coins to the local branch of the 
Society. Should any C N reader 
call to mind a store of unused 
small savings perhaps he will 
emulate Mr Bailey's example. 


3 

Rest Cure For War Girts 


gRAVE and devoted as they have 
shown themselves to be, the 
girls in our three Services never¬ 
theless feel the .strain of their 
work, and sometimes they break 
down under it. A pretty wood¬ 
land villa at Mill Hill, just north 
of London, has now been 
equipped -as the “ anteroom ” of 
the centre where the nerve-strain 
of these gallant lasses may be 
relieved and cured. 

’ Within any period between ten 
days and two months, four-fifths 
of these patients are cured and 
back at work. The “cure ” itself 
chiefly consists in two. days’ rest 
'at the villa, during which the 
patient is invited to write out her 
own account of how her work 


went, what she enjoyed in it, and 
what worried and upset her. She 
talks to the sister-in-charge as 
freely as she wishes, gets many 
troubles off her mind, and- only 
then goes into the big hospital 
close by for medical treatment. 

This hospital has been one of 
the main centres for Service 
treatment of nerve-shock of vari¬ 
ous kinds ever since the. begin¬ 
ning of the war. As the war goes 
on, new ideas and new methods 
are being explored for dealing 
with such troubles, and one most 
important discovery has been, 
as we see - at the •“ villa- in the 
wood,” that it is possible, by tact 
and sympathy, to go very far in 
the cure of a sick mind. 


PLANTS AS GUIDES 

To our men who fight for 
victory in jungle and bush, and 
lose their way, an eminent 
American botanist offers a word 
of -sound advice. When lost, he 
says, hunt for plants like those 
at home. They will lead you 
where you want to go, and sustain 
you till you find it or are found. 
The palm cabbage is one of them 
and the rose family are friends. 
You had better beware of beans, 
but' you may trust the sugar 
palm, and the calla lily, and the . 
tender roots of ferns. As a rule, 
green plants will play you false, 
but the jungle andthe bush have 
others which are safe allies. 

THE SIX-FOOTERS 

A Kent farmer who had been 
complaining to the Labour Officer 
that the boys sent to help on his 
farm got smaller year by year, had 
a surprise this year. Four boys 
from a Westminster school arrived. 
Two of them were over six feet in 
height and the others almost as 
tall. 

It is pleasant to record that 
these boys 'and others from the 
same school worked so well that a 
letter of appreciation was sent by 
the farmer, to the schoolmaster. 

THE BIG PICTURE SHOP 

A number of great American 
Department Stores are setting up 
art galleries in which paintings 
are to be sold, the prices of the 
pictures ranging from about £8 
to £80. The artists can state 
their, own prices within these 
limits. The artist will get 60 per 
cent of the price received, the 
store getting 40 per cent. - 

It is claimed that these ex- 



The Tiddler Season in Full Swing at Mitcham 


JUNIOR GOUNCIL 

The Yorkshire, town of Mirfield 
is always trying .to help its boys 
and girls, and we. hear that, at 
the suggestion of Mr John Jack- 
son, chairman of the Mirfield 
Council, a junior town council is 
to be formed. This is to have 
six boys and six girls as its 
members, and it is hoped that 
this venture will help to give the 


hibitions will do jrnore than young folk a better knowledge of 


secure markets for artists; for 
they will create art centres in the 
various communities. It may be 
added that several big London 
stoi’es devote departments to the 
exhibition and sale of paintings. 


civic affairs, and also foster 
interest in .local government 
among other young people. 

The C N recently gave. a 
picture of a similar junior council 
in session at East Ham. 


Good Music For the North 


r jHE - newly reconstituted Halle 
Orchestra, under John Bar-, 
birolli, 'is giving a series of 
symphony concerts in the North 
of England with thie aim of popu¬ 
larising good music. - 

This new series will run until 
Christmas, and chiefly in Sheffield 
and Manchester (home of the 
Halle. Society). A feature of the 
concerts is the great interest 
being taken - by' children under 
the care of teachers, and in some 
cases whole classes of pupils have 
attended. The orchestra has 
been subsidised by the Man¬ 
chester and Sheffield corpora¬ 
tions in the event-of financial 
loss, but so far success has 
crowned its achievements. 

The Halle Orchestra’s history 
goes back to 1858, but up to the 


end of Sir 4 Hamilton Harty’s 
regime a. few years ago t the 
orchestra had had no more than 
four, conductors—Sir Charles 
Halle, Richter, Beecham, and 
Harty. Except for short periods, 
these . four great conductors 
Successfully controlled the or¬ 
chestra for over 75 years. 

John Barbirolli is a compara¬ 
tively young man—he was born 
in London in 1900—and can hope 
for as long a reign as any of his 
famous predecessors. 

His succession of Toscanini 
seven years ago as conductor of 
the New York Philharmonic Sym¬ 
phony Orchestra was an event in 
the music world; and just as 
interesting was his engagement 
for the new Halle Orchestra a 
few months ago. 


This. Kind World 

The' other day four Yorkshire 
schoolchildren took a long walk 
into the country to gather black¬ 
berries. It was a very warm day 
and towards the end of the after¬ 
noon they were very hot and 
thirsty, so they called at a neigh-, 
bouring farmhouse to beg a jug 
of water. 

“Coom on in,” said the 
farmer’s wife, “and I’ll give yer 
a glass o’ milk apiece. Sorry I 
havna any sweeties,, they be 
hard to come by here, but afore 
yer go I’ll find somethin’ for yer 
to look at and tak’ home, if yer 
likes.” 

Then^going back, into the front 
parlour she brought out two 
copies of the Children’s News-., 
paper which she handed over 
w r ith a “ God bless yer, my 
honies.” 

COCKNEY STOIC 

In honour of the splendid spirit 
shown during the Battle of Britain 
by the London children Mr C. R. W. 
Nevinson has presented his 
picture, “ Camden Town Kids 
Don’t Cry—Cockney Stoic ” to Mr 
Herbert Morrison. The artist took 
his subject from sketches he made 
at an incident at which he him¬ 
self was a stretcher-bearer. In 
order that future generations may 
see this vivid record ot the 
^children of our time Mr Morrison 
’has given it to the London County 
Council to be hung in the County 
Hall at Westminster, * 


A BRONTE REVIVAL 

The Bronte sisters have been to 
the fore in recent months in North 
Lancashire, for there have been 
three stage productions of their 
books. The Old Vic started this un- 
precedentecf revival with C E M A 
by giving Charlotte Bronte’s 
Shirley; . a short while later a 
stock company produced Emily’s 
Wuthering Heights, and this was 
followed with the Manchester 
Repertory Company’s production 
of Jane Eyre’. These three works 
of the Bronte sisters have made 
capital plays, and have not only 
given joy to those who admire the 
Classics, but to countless young 
people who have had their first 
taste of these masterpieces; 


WHAT REALLY MATTERS 

An American correspondent 
writes that when she was ex¬ 
plaining to her children that food 
rationing was getting more 
severe, and that they could not 
expect to have all the variety of 
foods they were used to, her six- 
year-old daughter said: 

“It- won’t matter, mother. 
You’ll st,ill cook for us.” 

A GRACE IN HERBS 

Marty children are now busy 
collecting rose-hips and various 
herbs needed for the Nation’s 
great medicine chest. The chair¬ 
man of the Worcestershire Herb 
Committee has suggested that this 
valuable work would be enhanced 
if the collectors would send any* 
money they receive for it to the 
Children’s Hospital, Greaft Ormond 
Street, London. 

Shakespeare wrote of the 
“ powerful grace that lies in herbs,” 
and here is a * chance to give a 
modern twist to his words, a 
chance to be doubly useful—to 
collect health-giving and life- 
saving herbs, and at the same time 
help those who so badly need help. 

THE MOTOR JUNK 

A British motor-la'unch has 
recently completed a very re- 1 
markable voyage across the 
South Atlantic, Not that 3000 
miles is a long voyage in itself, 
but the “Wang-ho Main Royal,” 
as they call her now, ran short 
of fuel, and might well have 
been “marooned” at sea but 
for the ingenuity of her Com¬ 
mander, Lieut Reynolds-Hole, 
DSC. He removed the‘awnings 
from the decks, rigged them up 
like the sails of .a junk, and 
brought his ship safely to her 
West African port of call. 

The transformed “Wang-ho” 
not . only resembled a Chinese 
junk, but was also not unlike one 
of the famous “long ships ” of 
• the Norsemen. 


The «Joy Bell Rings Again 


over Southern Italy, as the 
Allied Armies advance, . the 
peoples of the freed cities, towns, 
and villages are sallying forth to 
greet tfre liberators. 

Many of the more colourful 
stories come, not from the great 
cities of the. plains, but from the 
little towns and villages in the 
mountains. From one of these 
places, a picturesque town of only 
500 inhabitants, comes ^ a story 
which can leave no doubt as to 
which side its citizens really 
favour. 

When advance guards of. the 
Fifth Army entered Contuosi 
they found it deserted. Stand¬ 
ing on the threshold of his little 
stone church, the sole occupier 
of the town, was an old priest. 


He told the Americans, in good 
English, that* he had sent his 
flock into the hills two weeks 
ago, when the Germans came. 

A British war correspondent 
helped him to ring the great bell 
which hung above his church, 
summoning the people back to 
their homes. In half an hour 
the vanguard was entering the 
town, their burdens on . their 
backs. Many of the townsfolk 
co.uld speak English, and were 
anxious to hear about London. 

These are the people who, not 
two months ago, were fighting 
blindly against the • freedom 
which they cherished. 

And this is but one instance 
typical of 'a nation-wide senti¬ 
ment. 
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In the Silent Service 

Raymond Hutchinson of Fenham, Newcastle, with 
' his I8-year-old son James who reported with him 
for service on the same day at the same place 


Community With a Purpose 

Jt is a refreshing thing in these father, and he gradually built up 

days of uncertainty, in India a centre of learning which, by its 

to find-there a community which fine atmosphere and community 

is' sure of its foundations, and spirit, attracted students of 

which is not only studying the many nationalities. Some of the 

problems facing it, but finding students have now had to leave 

practical and effective means of owing to the war, but the Ash¬ 
solving them. ram still houses about four 

“ r Such is the impression left in hundred people, and, says Leslie* 

the mind of Lesfie Cross, of the Cross, the spirit of serenity and 

Friends Ambulance Unit, India peace' remains unchanged. 

Section, in connection with his * Nor is the training only in 

recent _ visit to the Ashram at theory, for the community at 

Santiniketan, Bengal. Santiniketan makes its contribu- 

The Ashram is a little centre tion to the life of India through 

of learning which owes much to energetic village reconstruction- 

the life and inspiration of the work. In the adjoining village 

late Rabindranath Tagore, the of Sriniketan, plans are made 

fampus Indian -poet, and it has for land-drainage, road-making, 

a wonderful atmosphere of peace health services, and s*o on, and 

and harmony. - * in this way nearby villages which 

Eighty years ago, when the had fallen into decay are being 

•place was little more than sandy restored to life. There are also 

desert, there came to Santini- workshops where local Indians 

ketan a wandering holy man who learn to produce leather goods, 

was travelling through India, pottery, handmade paper,- and 

leading a life of prayer and medi- other useful articles, 

tation. At Santiniketan he spent Such little centres, showing 
the night beneath a tree, ' and international cooperation for 

had a vision which decided ’him the common good successfully at 

to settle down in that place and work, are what the world needs 
teach. This holy man was > today. May Santiniketan inspire 
Devendranath Tagore, the poet's many more ! 

Feeding the Hungry Sailor 

^he American Navy is manned .will be found dish-washing 
by* men who like a good feed, machines, dough mixers, bread- 
and the American Government cutters, cake-mixing machines, 

sees that they get it. -. and other modern kitchen ap- 

Under war conditions (writes pliances. 

an American correspondent) Because of improved refrigerat- 
when a ship is on a long cruise ing facilities, fresh meats, poultry, 

or on convoy duty drastic . eggs, fruits, and vegetables can 
changes in* food might be ex- be stored in quantities sufficient 

pected, but except for more to meet the requirements of the 

tinned goods and less fresh crew on a long cruise, and the 

bread, particularly on destroyers following is a typical ipenu for 

where galleys are small, the fare one day on.an American ship: 
is the same as in peacetime. Breakfast: Fruit, cereal and 

Large biscuits and cornbread, a milk, baked pork sausage, country 

Navy favourite, replace loaf gravy, fried potatoes, hot biscuits 

bread. With engines- .vibrating and butter, coffee, 

at top speed &nd the ship rolling Dinner: Julienne soup, baked 
violently the cook does his spiced ham, raisin sauce, fried 

pastrj'-making. A rim round the apples, creamed cauliflower, 

stove helps to keep the pots and baked sweet potatoes, bread and 

pans in place, and the coppers, butter, coffee/ pineapple upside- 

which are actually aluminium, down cake. 

holding perhaps 50 gallons of supper: Fricasse of veal with 

coffee or 100 gallons of soup, are e gg dumplings, buttered peas, 
secured to the deck. mashed 1 potatoes, combination 

The galley of a battleship or salad, bread and butter, Boston 

cruiser compares in the minutest cream pie, tea. ... 

detail with the kitchen of a first- it is a menu that our own well- 
class hotel. The ranges are oil* fed Jack Tars might sometimes 

. burning or electric, and there appreciate. 



EduorsTable 


A Rebirth of Faith 


The Children’s 
Newspaper 

A reader since the first num¬ 
ber has sent this . poem as an 
appreciation of the . work of the 
Children’s Newspaper under the 
guiding hand of Arthur Mee. . 
you. tune in to life’s music 
sweet, 

Its Highest notes with joy you 
greet : 

Then broadcast over land,and 
sea 

Thus to prolong the melody. 

You tell of noble sacrifice . . 
Which soars above all earthly 
price ; ■ 

Of patient love and bravest 
deeds, 

Of courage which no danger 
heeds. 

You write of Nature’s wondrous 
ways, 

The pageantry of nights, ofclays ; 
Earth’s, bounteous harvests; 

. treasures found 
The beauty of the'world around. 

Your challenge is direct and 
clear— 

“ Down with oppression, greed, 
and fear ”; 

You, by the light of truth, 
expose 

Evil which in the dark place 
grows. 

Yours is a task beyond compare, 
A work in 'which the' angels 
share ; 

You hold the lamp that men 
may find' 

The .way to peace for all man¬ 
kind. 

- .® 

The Good Ship Weston 

TV/Tr A. V. Alexander, First 
Lord of the Admiralty, is 
a native of Weston-sup£r-Mare 
and is being presented with the 
freedom of his native town. 

In his capacity as First Lord 
he was once asked to name a 
new sloop, and suggested Weston- 
super-Mare. No navy cap band 
could carry this name, however, 
and it had to "be shortened to 
HMS Weston. 

The rest of the name, of 
course, is redundant, for where 
else should a good ship be ? 


TYuring a recent session of the 
BBC Brains Trust it was 
heartening to have an open 
avowal by the Question Master 
and by one of the rhembers that 
they were “believing Christians/’ 
There are many who consider, 
that there has been a sad falling- 
off in behaviour in recent years, 
and it is generally agreed that 
the Churches have lost a great 
deal of their influence. Never¬ 
theless, there are signs every¬ 
where. today of a desire for an 
Ideal and of a'rebirth of Faith. 
We seem to be passing from the 
strange phase when people in¬ 
sisted on proof of everything 
before ,they would believe it-— 
surely an inexcusable point of- 
^jew when the cleverest cannot 
why they were born, 


or why they keep living !. In the 
days ahead, both an Ideal and 
Faith will be needed more than 
ever before. 

In the same session of the 
Brains Trust,. Mr Quint in Hogg 
said that he could give no proof 
that his “ religion ” worked, but 
advised the questioner to accept 
the Christian ideal and “ try 
for himself,” assuring him that it 
doe^ work. 

Our generation, so proud of 
its cleverness and often, it must 
be .confessed, contemptuous of 
the less-enlightened people who 
.went before us„ is groping for 
Light. We should do well to 
take Mr Quintin Hogg’s advice 
and try for ourselves until, like 
him, we become “ believing 
Christians.” 


prove 

Our Children’s Shoes 

has made an Order that 


LJaving joined in the protest 
against the* bad quality of 
shoes now being sold in some 
shops, the C N is glad to record 
that Mr Hugh Dalton, the 
President of the Board of Trade, 
is determined to eradicate the 
manufacture of shoddy shoes for 
children. He has visited Lei¬ 
cester, and he has ffispected a 
collection of footwear some parts 
of which he has officially de¬ 
nounced as rubbish. 

Owing to difficultiesHn tracing 
the manufacturers, Mr Dalton 

More Technical Skill 
Needed; 

As the Board of Education will 
. soon introduce a Bill for the 
reorganisation of education, in¬ 
cluding technical education, a 
number of scientists have pointed 
out that we lag behind America 
and Europe in promoting scien¬ 
tific and technological research. 
They contend* that proposals 
for only a few hundred .thou¬ 
sand pounds as additional ex¬ 
penditure on technical and adult 
education is. very inadequate. 

We are among thosp who hope 
that Mr Butler will provide a 
liberal endowment for technical 
schools and colleges, 

$ 

JUST AN IDEA 
Would it be worth while in the 
Better World, we wonder, to insist 
that every girl should know hozv to 
sezv and hozv to cook ? 


Under the Editors Table 


\Yho wants a fur 
coat in wartime. ? 
asks a lady. The cat-. 
□ ; 

There is much to be 
said for Basic 
English., But you need 
not say it. in Basic 
English ;- 

Eh 

Jf you want to know 
the law don’t go to 
a lawyer, says one of 
them. .That isn’t the 
law. 

■' a. 

A 'NUMBER, of people 
believe in luck. A 
lucky number. 


Peter Puck 
Wants to 
Know 


A MEMBER of 

A T S says 
cannot face a 


the 

she 

long 



■ journey.... 
with her 
engine. ✓ 


She can sit 
back to the 


If coupons are 
needed for a 
’ coat of arms ' 


A girl zvho worked 
in a cotton mill has 
written'a novel. Can 
’ tell a good. yarn. 

□ 

Some children, can 
make many things 
with paper and glue. 
All can make a mess. 
0 

A CORRESPONDENT 
asks how to keep 
pears. Hide them. 


from 

November i both non-utility 
and utility footwear will have 
to bear the identity marks of its 
manufacturers, and has de¬ 
clared that he will give, full 
authority to deal with offenders. 
He requests the public to send 
to him any new shoes of bad 
quality. 

There is, therefore, good hope 
that in future the expenditure of 
coupons and money on children’s 
shoes will secure good value for 
our children. 

Terror Oh Two Wheels 

CJome cyclists, either from an 
exaggerated sense* of their 
undoubted right to the road, 
or 'from sheer obstinacy, make 
a great nuisance.of themselves. 
They ride four abreast on the 
highway,. and refuse to admit 
the* justifiable complaint of mo¬ 
torists against ' this dangerous 
practice. 

A motorist reader of the C N 
recently told a leading champion 
of the cyclist' of a silly thing 
he had seen. Driving up a steep 
and dangerous hill, he met a 
lad cycling downhill with his 
feet off the pedals, and both 
his arms neatly folded.. Wasn’t 
that disgraceful ? he. asked. But 
the cycling enthusiast didn’t 
think it at all disgraceful: 
“ Why shouldn’t he ride that 
way if he likes ? ” was his 
comment. “ Tve often done it 
myself .” 

; No road-user is a law T unto 
himself in this country, but 
some cyclist* (and motorists 
too) do not appreciate this fact. 

. ® • 

A GOOD IDEA 

resident of Tenterden, 
Kent, has suggested * that 
instead of building the* usual 
type of war memorial the wdiole 
town should transform - itself 
into a Garden of Remembrance, 
Avith'elch householder and iand- 
owner cooperating to make their 
portion of the town as beautiful 
as possible. The proposer of the 
idea, ftlajor Burney, has offered 
an annual cup for the best 
garden or wpdow-box. 

-The C N hopes that Tenterden, 
and other places, will adopt this_ 
excellent scheme. 


A 
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Newspaper 


From Nelson’ to 
Cunningham 

NJever since the day it was fought has the battle of Trafalgar 
* ^ been acclaimed with clearer understanding and appreciation 
than today, 138 years after that •incomparable victory was gained. 
With Mr Churchill as Prime Minister we have withstood similar, 
perils to those confronting Nelson’s England under the premier¬ 
ship of the younger Pitt. . 


October 23, 1943 



In Nelson’s day Napoleon, 
uniting all Europe against us, 
threatened us with invasion. 
Our lot has it been, to resist an 
embattled Europe, with Hitler, 
its t tyrant, hopeful of success, 
wf.'.Te Napoleon failed, in con¬ 
quering and possessing our land. 
Never since Nelson saved us 
have we known menaces so dire, 
never until this mellow autumn 
he^e we had such cause for 
thankfulness for danger over¬ 
come. ' 

Admiral Sir Andrew Cunning¬ 
ham, the Nelson of our era, now 
: created First Sea Lord, has been 
operating in seas and scenes 
onre. familiar to Nelson, and in 
circumstances broadly recalling 
those with which Nelson had to 
grapple. 

In Nelson’s day the fleets of 
France and Spain made it al¬ 
most impossible, for the time be¬ 
ing, for us to show ^our .flag in 
tho Mediterranean? Nelson’s 
titi f, stroke at the Battle of 
the Nile, practically annihilat- 
i. The French fleet, laid open 
oi. i ancient seaway afresh. We, 
too, have seen the Mediterranean 
denied us as a highway,- with 
calamitous consequences in time 
and shipsWe have seen the 
fall of France,, our ally, the dis¬ 
sipation of her fleet, the emer¬ 
gence in its place of the Italian 
navy, arrayed against ' us, and 
most of the Mediterranean sea¬ 
board a lurking place for Axis 
submarines and warplanes. 

V iie Nelson Spirit Again 

i enfeebled were we by defec¬ 
ts- : and losses that in the 
Eastern Mediterranean, as Ad¬ 
miral Cunningham has said, 
o\\: a policy of aggressiveness, 
masking our real weakness, 
saved us. Cunningham’s w r as 
the Nelson spirit again, the 
Nelson policy and watchword. 

Wherever we have fought of 
late Nelson fought before us. 
He took his place in the trenches 
for the fierce siege of Bastia in 
Corsica, and it was there, that he 
lost the sight of his right eye. 
Naples and Sicily, Malta and 
Sardinia were constantly under 
hi$watchful eye. Malta he won 
for the Empire. From Naples 
he rescued its king and queen, 
carrying them to Sicily where, 
in commemoration of the bril- 
lipnt victory of the Nile, the 
NfVpolitan king, creating him a 
duke, gave him. the estate of 
Bronte, over which Allied troops 
have recently fought. 

Viewing events in retrospect, 
historians hold that the Battle 
of the Nile, fought in 1798, as¬ 
sured some such sequel as Tra¬ 
falgar, but Nelson and his cap¬ 
tains foresaw no such issue. 
For them the seven years that 
intervened were years of unre¬ 
lic cd stress and anxiety. De¬ 
spite the great Nile victory 
t Napoleon’s plans for the in¬ 
vasion of England were serious 
and unremitting. 

"At last his Grand Army, then 
called the Army of Britain, was 
assembled to lie encamped at 
Boulogne,. with the Emperor, al¬ 
ready master of Italy, awaiting 


the 24 hours’ mastery of the* 
English Channel for the launch¬ 
ing of his crowded flotilla. So 
confident of success was he that 
he had medals struck in advance, 
inscribed London, where- he ex- 
' pected to dictate peace. The 
one obstacle was the inevitable, 
the hitherto invincible Nelson. . 

No one forgets the heroic vigil 
kept by Nelson during those 
years of waiting and watching 
as he strove to bring the hostile 
fleets to action. For nearly 
twenty months Nelson, block¬ 
aded the French fleet at Toulon, 
all the time an invalid, half¬ 
blind, one-armed, tortured by 
rheumatism and recurrent 
fever, and a constant prey to 
seasickness. 

Trafalgar 

Napoleon realised that if he 
was to invade England he must, 
first lure Nelson from his posi¬ 
tion in the Mediterranean and 
set free his ships at Toulon. So 
he sent a fleet to the West 
Indies whence, • having eluded 
Nelson, they, were to* return, 
effect & union with the re¬ 
mainder of his sea forces, enter 
the Channel, and secure the 
passage of the Army of Britain. 

With every .sail Straining Nel¬ 
son followed his elusive foes to 
the West,* missed them, doubled 
back, and found that they h^d 
failed to keep their appointment 
.in the Channel, but, French and 
Spanish, had sought shelter in 
the harbour of Cadiz. Thither 
he eventually followed them. 

Villeneuve, the French ‘ ad¬ 
miral, against his better judg¬ 
ment, was at last induced to 
come out for battle. He had 
33 ships to Nelson’s 27, Jind 
it was on October 21,. 1805?* oh 
Cape Trafalgar, that the in¬ 
spired English sailor at last met 
him in that most memorable and 
conclusive of all sea conflicts. 

Though mortally wounded, 
Nelson* lived long enough to 
learn that his triumph was ab¬ 
solute, and he. died proudly 
happy in having done his duty 
ahd redeemed his country from 
fear. For he had dissipated 
Napoleon’s dream of invading 
England and preserved the Eng¬ 
lish- Channel for the English. 
Napoleon’s Army of Britain 
changed its name, quitted camp, 
and marched eastward. 

Matapan 

With memories of the service 
rendered by Nelson, quickened 
by experience of newer perils 
mastered by our own seamen, we 
may voice with- renewed in¬ 
tensity Tennyson’s words:- 
“ Thine island loves thee, thou 
foremost man, 

The greatest sailor since the 
world begaji.” 

Today gratitude for the'heroic 
“impossibilities” they' have 
made- accomplished facts awake 
sentiments as ardent 'towards 
Admiral Cunnihgham and his 
band of brothers. They, too, 
achieved their Nile at Matapan 
and their Trafalgar wjien the 
Italian navy struck its flag and 
steamed into Allied keeping; 


Priceless Gifts are Squandered 


He That Hath 

Ue tfiat spcndeth much. 

And gettetli nought; * * 

He that oweth much. 

And hath nought; 

He that looketh in his purse 
And findeth nought— 

He may be sorry, . 

And say nought. 

He that sweareth 
Till no man trust him ; 

He that lieth 

Till no man believe him ; 

He that borroweth 

Till no man will lend him ; 

Let him go where 
No man kpowcth him. 

He that hath a good master. 

And cannot keep him ; 

He that hath a good servant, 

’And is not content with him ; • 
He'that hath such conditions, • 
That no.man loveth him ; 

May well know other, 

But few men will know him. 

Hugh Rhodes, in the 16th century 

Journey of Hope 

YWe may be disappointed that 
the world has not reached 
perfection after a hundred cen¬ 
turies of history and nineteen 
centuries of Christianity; but 
this world will never reach 
perfection, for perfection changes' 
with every age that comes and 
every age that goes. The vision 
of the fathers is*the realisation 
of the children, but the children’s 
visions only the children’s chil¬ 
dren see. 

To travel hopefully, says 
Robert Louis Stevenson, is better 
than to arrive. We must travel 
Jiopefully. We must not be 
discouraged because Life is a 
journey without an end; we 
must agree rather with the wise 
German who loved truth and 
’said that if God were to offer 
him the truth in one hand and 
the search for it in the other, he 
would take the search for truth. 

Arthur Mee 

700-YEAR-0LD PRAYER 

most merciful Redeemer, Friend 
^ and Brother, 

May we know Thee more clearly. 
Love Thee more dearly, n 
Follow Tliee* more nearly. 

Richard of Chichester 

The Dawn Has Broken 

’"The years shall pass, and a 
change shall come : * the 
isacrifice on Calvary was not 
offered up in vain, nor in vain 
hath the adorable Saviour con¬ 
quered* and „ ascended to reign 
as King and Lord over the 
nations. The kingdoms shall 
become His kingdoms, the people 
His people. The morning rises 
slowly and in clouds, but the 
dawn has broken ; and it shall 
shine forth more and more, until 
the twilight shadows shall have . 
dispersed, and the sulphurous 
fogs shall have dissipated, and 
all shall be peace and gladness 
amid the blaze of the perfect 
day. Hugh Miller 


^mong the numberless-marvels 
, at which nobody marvels, 
few are more marvellous than the 
recklessness with which priceless 
gifts, intellectual and moral, are 
squandered and thrown away. 
Often have I gazed ^vith wonder 
at the prodigality displayed by 
Nature in the cistus, which 
unfolds hundreds of thousands 
of its white starry -blossoms 
morning after morning, to shine 
in the light of the sun for an 
hour or two, and then fall to the 
ground. But who, among the 
sons and daughters of men— 
.gifted with thoughts which 
’wander through eternity,” and 
with powers which have the god¬ 
like privilege of working good 
and giving happiness—who does 
not daily let thousands of those 
thoughts drop to the ground and 
rot ? Who. does not continually 
leave his powers to draggle in 
the mould of their own leaves ? 

The imagination can hardly 
conceive the heights of,greatness 
and glory to which mankind 
would ■ be raised if all their 
thoughts and energies were to be 
animated with a living purpose— 


or even those of a single people, 
or of the educated among a 
single people. But as in a forest 
of oaks, among the millions of 
acorns that fall every autumn, 
there may perhaps be onq in a 
million that will grow up into a 
tree, somewhat in like manner it 
fares with the thoughts and 
feelings of man. What then 
must be our confusion when we 
see all these wasted thoughts 
and feelings rise up-in the judg¬ 
ment and bear witness against 
us 1 

But how are we to know 
whether they are wasted or not ? 
We have a simple infallible test. 
Those which are laid up in 
heaven, those which are laid up 
in any heavenly work, those 
whereby we in any way carry 
on the work of God upon earth, 
are not wasted. Those which are 
laid up on earth, in any mere 
earthly work, in carrying out our 
own ends.or the ends of the Spirit 
of Evil, are heirs of death from 
the first, and can only rise out of 
it for a moment, to sink back 
into it for ever. 

. Augustus and Julius Hare 


Eternity and.the Soul of Man 


^reat Truths arc portions of 
the soul of man ; 

Great souls are portions of 
Eternity; 

Each drop of blood that e’er 
through true heart ran 
With lofty message, ran for thee 
and me; 

For God’s law, since the starry 
song Began, s - ■ 

Hath been, and still for evermore 
must be, 

That every deed which shall out¬ 
last Time’s span 

A DREAM AT LAST 
COMING TRUE 

J hold it for indisputable, that 
the first duty of a State is to 
see that every child born therein* 
shall be well housed, clothed, 
fed, and educated, till it attain 
certain years of discretion. But 
in order to the effecting of this 
the Government must have ait 
authority over the people of 
which we now do not so much as 
dream. John Ruskin 


Must goad the soul to be erect 
and free; 

Slave is no word of deathless 
lineage sprung, r 

Too many noble souls have 
thought and died, - 
Too many mighty poets .lived 
and sung, [purified 

And our good Saxon, from lips 
With martyr-fire, throughout 
the world hath rung 
Too long to have God’s holy 
cause denied. 

James Russell Lowell 

The End is Everything 

If I wejre to read, much less 
answer, all the attacks made 
on me, this slipp might as well 
close. I do the very best I 
know how—the very best Lean 
—and I mean to keep doing so 
until the end. If the end brings 
me out all right, what is said 
against me won’t amount to 
anything; if the end brings me 
out wrong, .then angels swdaring 
I . was right would make no 
difference. Abraham Lincoln 



THIS ENGLAND 


A street scene in old-world 
Hawkshead, North Lancashire 
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Repairing War’s Ravages A Whale - lit The Saint of the Slums 


N early* fifteen hundred years ago Attila, the conquering Hun, 
was fighting in Italy where the Allied armies are now 
engaged. In the course of his conquests he uttered a boast 
destined to become immortal in its infamy. “ Grass never 
grows where my horse has once trodden,” he said. The 
Germans, whose deeds speak louder than words, seek to 
reproduce the conditions* that he boasted of. effecting. 


World 


By destroying villages and 
cities,, with all the amenities of 
life, by pillaging harvest-fields 
and food stores, they reduce 
whole populations to starvation 
and the hazard of epidemic dis¬ 
ease. Hence the Allies have 
not only to conquer the Ger¬ 
mans but afterwards to succour 
their victims. After Tunisia 
and Sicily comes Naples with 
its ' million inhabitants, thou¬ 
sands of them homeless, the 
bulk of them without food or 
medical necessaries. Here, in 
the height of war, begins the 
grapple with the vaster prob¬ 
lem, affecting every- German- 
invaded country in Europe, that 
will need solution when the war 
is won and ended. 

Experts declare the present 
desperate needs of the liberated 
city and its neighbourhood the 
sternest task the Allied military 
administration has yet had to 
face. The great Duke of Welling¬ 
ton would have described it as 
impossible of achievement. In 
the Peninsular War, which, led 
step by step to the triumph of 
Waterloo, it was starvation, not 
Napoleon and his marshals, that 
he feared; - 

After his first campaign in 
Portugal he had to contemplate 
the throwing into' Spain of 
40.000 British soldiers, “the 


whole disposable force which 
England possesses,” as he said. 
“I' will not conceal from you,” 
he wrote to Lord Castlereagh, 
“that our people are so new in. 
the field that I do not know of 
persons capable of supplying, 
or, if supplied, of distributing 
the supplies to^ an army of 
40,000 men acting in a 1 body. 
Even if plenty could be ex-, 
pec ted to exist we should starve, 
in the midst of it for want of 
due arrangement.” ' 

He was one of the first of 
British soldiers to' realise the 
virtue of sea power in this con¬ 
nection. By means of the Navy 
supplies could come in, a,nd, if 
the enemy came in overwhelm¬ 
ing force against us, we. could 
retreat to the ships to renew 
the fight under more favourable 
conditions. The main thing, 
however, was that at the time 
Wellington saw no way - by 
which, in normal circumstances, 
an army of 40,000 could be fed. 

His successors, and their 
American associates, have to 
feed armies twenty' times as 
numerous, and, in addition, 
stricken populations numbering 
millions. It . -is being done. 
War, as its most skilled prac¬ 
titioners aver, may be only an 
art; the repair of its ravages is 
decidedly a science. 


BEDTIME CORNER 



CHILDREN OF 
SUNSHINE 

Qhildren of sunshine, let 
your words 

Ever be kind and true ; 

Anger and spite are smuts that 
fall ; 

Don’t let them fall from you. 
Fresh as the breezes and 
fragrant be ; 

Sunshine in everything strive 
to see ; 

Live so that others may long 
to be 

Children of sunshine too. 

The Dog and the 
Thief 

thief was breaking into a. 
- house at night when the 
watch-dog saw him and began 
to bark. The thief offered the 
dog a crust to stop, but he re¬ 
fused it. 

“I will not take your bribe,” 
said the dog, “ for two 
reasons. In the first place, if 
I stopped barking I should be 
ungrateful to my good master; 
and, in the second place, it 


would be foolish to agree to 
your proposal, for if I fail to 
rouse my master and let you 
rob him how will he be able to 
maintain me?” 

Honesty is the best policy. 

Riddle 

JJow many insects live in 
houses? siuv-iidj, 

KEEP ME,' SAVIOUR * 
jseep me. Saviour, from all 
sin; 

Help me victory to win; 

Keep me ever on Thy side; 
May Thy peace with me abide! 

Keep me, Jesus, by Thy poiver; 
Ever be my great, strong 
tower; 

Keep me in the narrow'way, 
Simple, pure, and kind, I pray. 

Keep me, Saviotfr, for Thine 
ow?t; 

And, when earthly days are 
' flown. 

Keep for me a humble place 
In the kingdom of Thy grace. 

David Effaye 


Jn spite of many wartime pri¬ 
vations , we. still enjoy many 
luxuries unknown to our an¬ 
cestors of the’time of Dr John¬ 
son and Oliver Goldsmith. This 
statement having been made in 
a London lounge the other even¬ 
ing a grumbler retorted % “ At 
any rate, they escaped the 
miseries of the blackout.” 

The answer . immediately 
forthcoming ^was that our * fore¬ 
fathers never experienced what 
we should call a real lighting- 
up, and that, had the wars of' 
those days, employed as large a 
proportion of our shipping as 
the present one does, there 
must have resulted an almost 
complete blackout in England. 

No one then dreamed of 
mineral oil, of coal-gas, or of 
electricity as an illuminant. 
Throughout the world the. rich 
depended almost entirely on the 
oil of the wliale and the,blubber 
seal;- the poor dipped rushes 
into mutton-fat, the flame from* 
which afforded the only night- 
light known to the majority of 
houses in our land. 

Thanks to Captain Cook 

The demand for whale-oil 
vastly exceeded the supply. Had 
, war diverted the whale-fishers 
from their hunting the country 
would have been in darkness 
after, sunset. To the public the 
only apparent value of the great 
voyages of Captain Cook was 
that his discoveries laid open 
whale-haunted seas never 'be¬ 
fore visited by British sailors. 

Little ships flocked south in 
his wake, and soon were return¬ 
ing with thousands of tons of 
animal oil which, together with 
the skins of the seals, amounted 
in value to £400,000 for a single 
season's catch; not a bad re¬ 
turn, in an age of low prices, on 
the £20,000 that the immortal 
cruise of Captain Cook had cost. 

But there was then an even 
more important part for the oil 
of whales and seals to play than 
as a mere source of light for 
homes and highways. Machinery 
was just coming into existence, 
and the wheels could not run 
without this animal oil as a 
lubricant. Therq tvas no other 
satisfactory source of oil, so 
without Leviathan of the deep 
there could have been no Indus¬ 
trial Age on land, and Great 
Britain, home of mechanical in¬ 
ventions, would have had . to 
continue poor, slaves of hand- 
labour. 

Toll of War 
Correspondents 

Pew readers 'of newspapers 
realise how great are the dangers 
constantly faced by newspaper¬ 
men at'the-war fronts. The 
losses of British war correspon¬ 
dents have now reached the 
following figures:- Killed 8; 
wounded 12; missing 4; prisoners 
of war or interned 8. The losses' 
of British Empire and American 
correspondents have also been 
heavy: Killed 27; wounded 33; 
missing 7; prisoners of war or 
interned 45. These figures have 
been compiled by Reuters. 

It may be added that; in the 
Civil News Service,, press casual¬ 
ties grow with - increasing risks 
which are undertaken as a 
matter of course by press corre¬ 
spondents. However great the 
peril involved, the pressmen are 
always on the spot,, taking all 
risks in the course of their duty. 


"Thomas John Barnardo was a Victorian giant whose stature 
* has not diminished with the passing years, whose shining 
name glows unclouded by Time’s shadows. He found a 
wilderness of neglect and cruelty, and he left an oasis of care 
and loving kindness. In a world that was to.o often heedless 
of children’s suffering Dr Barnardo was a Greatheart who 
won a great victory. And his victory has endured 1 


Barnardo of Stepney, by A. E. 
Williams,(Allen and Unwin, 12 s 6d) 

This new full-length biography, 
-written by a man who, as Dr Bar¬ 
nardo’s personal secretary for 
seven years, saw him at close 
quarters in his unwearying 
struggle; not only fills a gap, it 
tells a thrilling story of en¬ 
deavour and. achievement that is 
‘ an inspiration—and tells it ad¬ 
mirably. Dr Barnardo’s life 
work is unfolded here in a way 
that reveals the vital personality 
of the man—his wisdom, his 
courage, his rich humour, his 
autocratic benevolence, his saint- 
lin ess. ’ W ell-chosen pictures 
add their own touch of eloquence 
to the book, and a splendid index 
makes it also a useful work of 
reference. 

Thomas Barnardo was bom in 
Dublin in 1845, and after being 
privately educated, left school at 
14. When 17 he was caught up • 
in a great religious revival and 
took to preaching in the Dublin 
slums. From that time onwards 
he remained a servant of God. 

In April 1866, when nearly 21, 
he went to London intending to 
fit himself for missionary work in 
China, and with this objective in 
view he became a medical student 
at the London Hospital. While 
studying he continued to preach 
in the slums and, continually 
coming face to face with the 
awful existence of homeless 
children, resolved to give up the 
idea of missionary work in China 
and devote himself to their care— 
to forgo the claims of the 
Farthest East for those of the 
Very Nearest East, the East End. 

Dr Barnardo’s first charge was 
Jim Jarvis, a little ten-year-old 
who had never known a father, 
whose mother had died “when 
he were a little kid," a-pitiful, 
stunted boy in ragged clothes 


who, on being questioned, said 
“Ain’t get no friends. Don’t 
live nowhere." But there were 
thousands of other Jim Jarvises, 
and henceforth their salvation 
was to be Barnardo’s life-work. 

Mr Williams tells a moving 
story of those early days of Dr 
Barnardo’s courageous struggle 
in the teeth of ignorance, squalor, 
and vice—a story marked witu 
many humiliations; and many 
bitter disappointments. But 
always Barnardo believed with 
Whittier that the child is “latest 
from God’s hand and nearest 
unto Him;" and'it was this faith, 
arid his love for all children, 
matched by a profound under¬ 
standing of them, which led him 
to ultimate victory over powerful* 
forces of evil. ^ 

Barnardo's , work increased 
rapidly; it became known, it be¬ 
came applauded, it became 
triumphant. The donkey-stable 
that was his first shelter grew 
into the “ivy-clad cottages, P 
grouped round a village . green, * 
amid cornfields and pleasant 
pasture-lands.” His “vision of 
the night ” became a sight for all 
to see. In the Doctor’s lifetime 
60,000 destitute children passed 
through his ever^open door; arid 
since his death the homes have 
been a haven for over ■ 60,000 
more. : 

Never was a life-story more 
worth the telling, and * Mr 
Williams has told it well. He 
describes the many aspects of" 
Dr Barnardo’s work, its magni¬ 
tude and- his devotion to it, its 
tribulations and its triumphs. 
But through it all there shines 
the' man, with all ■ his man¬ 
nerisms, and in all his lovable¬ 
ness, his- goodness, and his great¬ 
ness. Dr Barnardo’s life shows 
how “the dreams of one age be¬ 
come the realities of the next." 


The Apes Know Who is Winning 


]y£osT remarkable things in 
Gibraltar are still military 
secrets, but there is no hush-hush 
about the apes there. There are 
16 apes now, and the number is 
likely to increase. Three years 
ago, however, there were a mere 
half-dozen, and signs that these 
„ w*ould go soon. 

Now it is a strongly held super¬ 
stition that when Gibraltar is in 
danger the apes begin ' tq 
migrate. If ‘the danger cannot 
be averted they will all leave; 
when the danger is past they^ 
return. Where they go to* 
nobody knows—perhaps they just 
die. There were hundreds of 
-them on the Rock till 1894, but in 
that year an epidemic of small¬ 
pox. wiped out all but 50, and 
since then their numbers have 
been small. Certainly there is 
no means by which the Gibraltar 
apes could cross the Straits to 
their native North Africa; and it 
is still a mystery how the ances¬ 
tors of these few, the only free 
and wild monkeys fn Europe, 
reached Gibraltar at all, unless 
we accept the simple explanation 
that they came there while 
Gibraltar and the Iberian penin¬ 
sula were still joined to Africa. 


Our soldiers make great pets 
of these apes, as British soldiers 
always have done, and there is' 
indeed a story, reminiscent of the 
legend of the geese and the 
Capitol of Rome, that they once 
saved the garrison by a timely 
warning of the enemy’s approach. 1 
This tale may have some bearing 
on the superstition of which we 
have already spoken, but it cer¬ 
tainly is strange that the apes of 
the Rock have increased as the 
peril to Britain has receded. 

There is nothing to recommend 
the Barbary apes of Gibraltar; 
save their rarity in Europe, their 
comic habit of throwing things at 
strangers, the legends which sur-1 
round them, and the fact that 
our soldiers like them. 

His Master’s Vitamins 

It is reported that many dogs 
have been treated recently by 
veterinary surgeons for troubles 
caused by unsuitable diet. MaTiy 
owners, it appears, have, been feed¬ 
ing their dogs on such foods as 
grated carrots, salads, and potatoes 
without adding anything to 
balance the diet, and forgetting 
that what is good for his master 
may not be good for the poor dog. 


it 
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Underground Europe Forest Giants The Rice Queue 


’"The vigour and efficiency with which the Corsicans rose to aid 
A the delivering French forces have proved that underneath the 
Europe of Hitler is another Europe. It is the Europe'Which 
is still free. It is underground Europe, meeting by night, 
printing its papers, organising for the day of deliverance. A 
correspondent of the Christian Science Monitor of America 
has been assembling some of the facts, and this is what he says. 


In dank cellars, in remote 
farmhouses, in forest hideouts, 
and in innocent-looking city 
dwellings, the newspapers of the 
underground go to' px*ess. The 
Gestapo* is always-searching for. 
these nests of the patriot organ- 
- isations. 

Sometimes they find them. 
Editors and writers are shot, 

^ equipment is confiscated, but a 
3 day or two later the little publica- 
c tion is “on the street” again— 

| oftentimes with a complete 
account of the raid, and apolo- 
■ } gies for the delay' in publication. 

In Norway, the Germans in 
desperation decreed that all 
illegal newspapers be handed 
over to the police.,; Whereupon, 
the underground promptly and 
ingeniously figured out a way 
around the order. Instructions 
were ■ issued to all patriots to 
carry .their papers in envelopes 
addressed to the police. Then, 
if they were found with these 
publications in their possession, 
they need only say they were just 
about to deliver them to the 
authorities as required. 

De Frie Danske, the first 
Danish underground- paper, is 
still flourishing, although nearly 
100 contributors and helpers 
have been jailed. Its editors are 
forced to live underground for 
months at a time. 

. The Polish underground has 
suffered severe casualties, yfet in 


spite of this the country is 
honeycombed with patriot organ¬ 
isations. It boasts more than 
100 clandestine papers, which 
have an estimated circulation of 
more than 300,000. 

The radio, too, plays its part 
in underground Europe. The 
Gestapo searches in vain for the 
secret stations which move about 
constantly to elude their'pur¬ 
suers. In Holland, the Nazi 
authorities, unable to put a stop 
to these broadcasts, .finally 
ordered the confiscation of 
nearly 1,000,000 radio sets 
throughout the Netherlands. 

It is said that some of the 
underground leaders have made 
regular trips to London and back. 
How they made their escape from 
Europe is-a mystery. 

The underground is no make¬ 
shift organisation hastily scram¬ 
bled together for the duration. 

In France, particularly, there' 
is keen awareness that the end 
of the war will be the beginning 
of new and even more difficult 
problems. But the people of. the 
underground are already facing 
them—thinking and planning for 
the new France as they stand in 
line at the market-place, as they 
toil in factories for the Germans. 

Numerous underground papers, 
representing differpnt political 
groups, have published specific 
programmes of action to go into 
effect the minute France is free. 


Her teeth are 
YOUR concern- 


Every mother wants her 
children to grow up with strong, 
- firm white teeth, safe from the 
danger of decay . The way to 
make sure of this is.by giving 
the right care when they arc 
' young." Dentists advise the use 
of the one toothpaste containing 
* Milk of Magnesia'*, which 
corrects acid mouth, so often the 
cause of dental trouble. . 

The toothpaste to ask for 
is Phillips' Dental Magnesia. 
Train your children to use it 
night and morning. They love 
its pleasant,.mild flavour. 

1/Id. and 1/lOJd. 



i Lntai Magnesia^ 

1 r UBES BACK TO THE SHOP / 

'k * Milk of Magnesia • is the trade mark cf Phillips’ preparation of magnesia. 


Go to Sea 

C^ome American giants ate being 
felled for the great war effort 
in the shipyards.* They are the 
Douglas firs which grow in a 
forest in the north-west corner 
of the United States, the coast 
slope of Washington and Oregon, 
extending into British Columbia. 
The forest’s southern end is the 
Oregon-California line, .where the 
redwoods begin. 

The'area of America’s richest 
forest is only 25,000,000 acres, yet 
its standing sawtimber amounts 
to 600,000,000,000 board feet— 
enough lumber to replace twofold 
all the existing urban dwellings 
of the United States, Some 
areas of this virgin stand are 
over-mature, for the Douglas fir 
forest is old, but trees aged a 
thousand years have been used. 
Rare‘.specimens are 300 feet tall, 
with diameters, breast-high, of 
12 to 14 feet. At 400. years' the 
Douglas fir begins to be an old- 
timer. 

An Army of Workers 

In the areas of Douglas fir saw- 
timber, 900 sawmills and an esti¬ 
mated 2500 logging operations 
with a hundred thousand men— 
and now women—are producing 
for the war effort of the United 
" Nations. 

This army of workers is made 
up of trades with names strange 
to most Americans—high-riggers, 
bunkers,' choker-setters, hook- 
tenders, cat-punchers, boom-men, 
bullcooks, whistlepunks, and the 
like. 

Even within thfe Douglas fir 
region itself, where the facts 
are at hand, there are forebod¬ 
ings that the war demands for 
the “most critical species of 
timber in the United States ” 
will leave a wake of wholesale 
destruction in this incomparable 
resource. The production of what 
the trade terms “West Coast 
Lumber ” from the region of 1941 
was 8,500,000,000 feet. This was 
principally Douglas fir, but also 
included its companion species— 
West Coast herqlock, Sitka 
spruce, and Western red cedar. 
In 1942 production was running 
about 3 per cent ahead of 1941, 
despite severe shortages In man¬ 
power and equipment. The 
annual wartime cut is thus 
roughly 11 per cent of the 
region’s stand of all species of 
sawtimber. • • 

Forest Protection 

The Douglas fir forests have in 
the past suffered severely from 
fire 'and from cutting without 
regard to reseeding. But the in¬ 
dustry is gradually changing over 
to what the foresters call 
“ timber cropping ” and a more 
nearly permanent basis of opera¬ 
tion. The Douglas fir lumber¬ 
men .spend approximately 
£500,000 every year oh forest pro¬ 
tection, partly in complying with 
State laws and partly in purely 
voluntary ways of controlling the 
fire hazard. They spend more/ 
money for measures against the 
forest fire than any other agency, 
public or private, spends in the 
region. The lumbermen pay for 
this vital conservation need, aj- 
though three-fourths of the man- 
caused fires are started by 
tourists, smokers, campers, 
hunters, berry, pickers, and other 
groups of the public who freely* 
use privately-owned forests. 

Look & Listen Before 
You Cross the Road 


ETamine is affecting millions of ordinary Indians in town and 
* village. Rice, the staple food of India, is scarce. In addition 
distribution of what is available is bad. Mr Charles Headland, 
of the United Boys’ High School at Bishnupur, has sent to the 
London Missionary Society this description of a famine queue. 

more terrible and a helper comes * 
along with a water-can and some 
cup their hands for a drink, 
while others remove their sarees 
from their heads for water to be 
poured over them. 

On reaching the gate,- the 
women enter, are served with a 
ticket by the collection of which 
the numbers dealt with are 
counted, and^ then wait * in 
another' queue outside, moving 
on fill they reach the veranda of 
the house where their money, 
half a rupee, is collected. The 
rice is measured out in a tin mug , 
.a'nd poured into a cloth which 
the recipient makes into a bundle 
to carry home. IJow long will it 
last? A normal appetite con¬ 
sumes about a pound a day. 

This is the fourth day of our 
undertaking, four days of learn¬ 
ing how to organise, how to deal 
with the crowds most quickly, 
and the numbers we have served 
so far have been 773 people on 
the first day,* 1132 on the next, 
2189 on. the third, and on this 
last day, when we decided not to, 
stop till we had cleared the re-* 
mainder of our stock, we served 
no less than 3689, all the women 
who came getting tfceir ration 
though a small proportion of 
men had to go away empty- 
handed. 


From the garden gate to the. 
right stretches a long queue of 
men and to the left a similar 
queue of women, both kept in 
"line by a temporary; fail of 
bamboos. The line of women 
ends in a crowd who are squat¬ 
ting on their haunches near the 
school chapel in the school com¬ 
pound, kept back by a row of 
helpers from rushing out in a 
disorderly mob in the hope of 
somehow forcing their way in to 
get their portion of rice. 

Today the women with babies 
or toddlers are to be served first, 
and it is a sight that challenges 
the imagination to see those 
women with their little ones 
perched on their hips, standing 
in the hot sun for their 21 lbs of 
rice, costing then, even at the 
controlled rate, the whole of 
their husband’s wages for the 
day, ninepence say. Some have 
pinched faces that tell of starva¬ 
tion; some are' clothed in dirty 
rags, that cannot hold together, 
much longer. Some have walked 
.a half a dozen miles during 
the night and have to face the 
return journey after standing 
for hours. Every now and 
then someone has, to let out, 
“Sahib, what shall we do? We 
haven't had a mouthful nf food 
for days.” The heat becomes 





Mother! Child's Best Laxative 
is ‘California Syryp of Figs' 


Children love the pleasant taste 
of ‘ California Syrup of Figs/ and 
gladly take it even when bilious, 
feverish, sick or constipated. 
No other laxative regulates the 
tender little bowels so nicely. 
It sweetens the stomach and 
moves the bowels ' without 


cramping or over-acting. Millions 
of mothers depend upon this 
gentle, harmless laxative. 

Tell your chemist you want 
'California Syrup of Figs/ which 
has full directions for babies and . 
children of all ages. Obtainable 
everywhere at 1/4 and 2/0. 
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MATCHED 

M r Hardman addressea *a new 
member of his staff. 

, “ I’m a man of few words, ” he 
said." “If I beckon with my 
finger, that means come.” 

. “ I, too, am a man of few words, 
sir,” was the reply.. “If I shake 
. my head, that means I’m not 
■coming.”. 


A Painful Interview,. 

'THERE was once a young fellow ’ 
** named Green ' 

Who loas asked by his Ma ivhere. 

he had -been. 

His excuse would not do. 

So she xoielded a shoe, 

Ancl his tears washed his features 
quite clean. 


Jacko’s Surprise Visitor 



A KIND farmer had given Jacko a pet pig, and everywhere that Jacko 
went that little pig was able to go—except indoors ; Mrs Jacko had 
been emphatic on that point. Judge young Jacko’s surprise, therefore, 
when he went upstairs one night and found Master Pig sound asleep in his 
bed, and looking as snug as could be. But Jacko could not let a sleeping 
.pig lie ; so out he went immediately, squeaking his objections ail the way. 


ELECTRIC PUSS 

almost any time you can. 

. feel the tingle of 'electricity ■ 
in your cat’s coat, but especially 
in dry weather. Sit down in a 
chair and take the cat. across 
your knees, putting your left 
hand underneath the cat’s body, 
and supporting most of - the 
^weight with your finger-tips. 
Then begin stroking puss with 
your right hand from the base of 
the neck right down the back 
with long, slow strokes. 

After a while you will find that 
the tips of the fingers on your 
left hand are tingling. 

Can You Believe Your 
Eyes? 

Jt is said that seeing is believ¬ 
ing, but can we always trust 
our eyes? 

Look at this and see if you can 
decide which is ,the longer dis¬ 
tance—from A to B, or from B 




< 


Other Worlds 

Jn the evening Mars and Saturn 
are in the south-east. In the 
morning Venus, 
and Jupiter are 
in the south¬ 
east. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Moon as it may 
be seen at 7 a m 
on Thursday, 
October 21. 

A GROSS OF GROCERS 

Jf tailors nine but make a man, 
I’d greatly like to know, sir, 
Observing still the selfsame plan, 
How many make a gross, sir. 

WEDDING RINGS 

JJings are the oldest ornaments 
known to mankind. The 
earliest wedding-rings were of 
wrought iron, then of gold, and 
as .fashions changed they were 
altered in shape and style. 


An Amazing Migration 

Ji^ow is the time the eels begin 
their long journey from 
•rivers, lakes, and streams to their 
graves in the great depths of the 
Atlantic 4000 miles away." 

There, where they themselves 
were bom, the female eels will 
each lay seven or eight million 
eggs before they die. 

Checkabendalcadermarecar 

’Y^Then a commissioner for 
Pondicherry named Checka¬ 
bendalcadermarecar arrived in 
Paris just after the. Franco-' 
,German war, with a lakh of 
rupees for the refugees from 
Alsace-Lorraine, this poem ap¬ 
peared. 

Come , Frenchmen, sound ~ his 
fame afar, 

Checkabendalcadermarecar. 

Due your best words of welcome 
are 

To Checkabendalcadermarecar. 
Greet him with gittern or guitar, 
Checkabendalcadermarecar , 

Let his long name be ne'er a bar, 
Checkabendalcadermarecar. • 

In brightest salons bid him star, 
Checka benda Icadermarecar. 

He comes to heal the wounds of 
. war, c 

Checkabendalcadermarecar. 

So let no cloud your welcome mar 
O f Checjcabendalcaderm a recar . 

POTATO PROBLEM 

“ J have to divide four potatoes 
fairly and equally between 
five boys, ” said the schoolmaster, 
“How shall I do it?” 

* “ Mash them, sir! ” came the 

bright reply. 

Our Daily Strength 

TJhe food normally consumed by 
the aver aft man produces 

about 3400 foot-tons of force—a 
ton raised. 1 foot high-daily. 
About nine-tenths cf it is used 
unconsciously for warming the 
body and the maintenance of life, 
making good wear and tear of 
the body, and manufacturing the 
products necessary for its exist¬ 
ence, as, for example, a gallon of 
gastric juice and a quart of saliva 
daily. . ; 

This leaves 300 fcot-tons for 
use consciously in any "way we 
please—in moving the body 
about, in thought and- emotions 
—in. short, in living. So that an 
average man in health can con¬ 
trol the expenditure of only 
" about one-tenth of his income. 


to C. No doubt you will decide 
that it is a good deal longer from 
B to C than it is from A to B. 
Measure it, and you will be sur¬ 
prised to find that the distances 
are equal. 

HINTS ABOUT CORKS 

cork which is too large for a 
bottle, can often b.e made to 
fit by soaking in boiling water 
for a few minutes. If this does 
not act cut a small wedge-shaped 
portion from one end. 

A cork can be made „ both 
watertight and airtight by soak¬ 
ing it in oil for a moment or so. 


The Children’s Hour 


Here are details of the BBC 
broadcasts for Wednesday, October 
20, to Tuesday, October 26. 

Wednesday, 5.20 Submarine 
Alone, . a serial story by Gilbert 
Hackforth-Jones, told by Ivan 
Samson—Part 3, Mainly Engineer¬ 
ing. 5.40 Songs by the Three 
Semis and a story. 5.55 Prayers. 

Thursday, 5.20 The Tale of the 
Magician, from the famous Toy-* 
town series by S, G. Hulme- 
Beaman, in which the Mayor and 
the Magician are' somewhat disas¬ 
trously involved. 5.50 Letter from 
America. 

Friday, 5.20 Mystery at Witch- 
end, a serial play by Barbara 
Sleigh, adapted from the book by. 


The Disappearing Islands . 

^here are, of course, volcanic 
areas under the sea as well 
as on land, and many islands are 
nothing more than the tops of 
submarine volcanic .peaks. 
Christmas Island in the Indian 
Ocean, for instance,' is thought 
to be the top of a submerged 
mountain 14,000 feet higli, and 
Pantellaria is an extinct volcano. 

About a hundred years ago an 
island of cinders and ashes rose 
200 feet out of the sea between 
Sicily and the African coast, 
though in three months it was 
washed away by the waves. In 
the Bering Sea, too, islands have 
been rising and disappearing 
frequently during the last 
century. Here land formed by 
prie eruption is frequently sub¬ 
merged by the next, and 
Bogosloff Island especially has 
been a. nuisance to navigators. 


Malcolm Saville, produced by 
Derek McCulloch—Part 3, Hatch- 
holt. 

Saturday, 5.20 Falling Leaves, or 
Mother Nature gets Browned Off, 
an autumn adventure recounted 
by Dorothy Worsley and produced 
by Morfuud Mason Lewis. 

Sunday, 5.20 Hymns by a choir 
of . boys, conducted by H. J. 
Oolson; followed by The Other 
Shore, a story by Manfred Khyber, 
translated and told by Elizabeth. 

Monday, 5.20 Ten Minutes Each. 

Tuesday, 5.30 Jack the Giant 
Killer, a musical fantasy with 
verse by F. W. Harvey, the well- 
known author of “Ducks,” and 
music by Reginald Redman. 
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TRY THIS TRICK 

Standing - in front of a friend, 
tell.him that he will not be 
able to do exactly as you do, and 
when he says he will, point with 
your left forefinger at your nose, 
then at your two eyes, then at 
your mouth, saying, “Nose here, 
eye here,” and so on. 

Your friend will point at his 
nose, eyes, and mouth in turn, 
and use the same words; but in 
ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred he will point with his 
right forefinger, whereas you 
should take care to use the left 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 1 
Jumbled 
Aeroplanes 

Lysander, Ty¬ 
phoon, Wellington, 
Hudson, Mustang, 
Spitfire. 

A Colour Puzzle 

White, yellow, 
black, blue, brown, 
scarlet, red, green, 
purple. * 
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D rr.-Inspector Webb of Scotland 
Yard seemed rather upset when 
the Mustardeers met him in Whitehall. 
41 Hullo, Sir.!’ exclaimed Roger. ^‘Any¬ 
thing wrong ? ” “ Wrong ? “ replied 
Inspector Webb. .“Just a matter of 
wrongful* arrest. Yet I’m certain the 
man ( pulled in is as crooked as his 
own little finger.” 

“ Whats that, Inspector?” The 
Inspector noticed the excitement in 
Roger's voice. “ Sir, there’s a Nazi 
agent we call Twisty, not because he 
always wriggles out, but because the 
little finger of his right hand is 
twisted.” “ Here.” said the Inspector, 
” come and tell the Chief that.” 

• “ Inspector, before I 
see your friends,” said 
the Chief, “ Lowe you an 
apology and an explana¬ 
tion. Though your sus¬ 
pect produced creden¬ 
tials which made it risky 
to hold him, I, like you, 
am suspicious. I had 
him followed.” 

” Now will you see these young¬ 
sters 7 ” Soon Roger told of their 
fights against The Man with the 
Twisted Finger. The telephone 
interrupted. The Chief answered it, 
scribbled something on a pad and re¬ 
placed the receiver. “ Our suspect’s 
address,” he said. “Our man will 
stay and vyatch. And you youngsters 
jnust forget this man, for your own 
safety.” As the Mustardeers were 
leaving, Mary went over to the Chief’s 
desk. “Oh,” she exclaimed, “ what 
a lovely inkstand.” 

“ Why the interest in that ink- 
stand?” asked Roger, when clear of 
Scotland Yard. “ Wc want to find 
Twisty, don't we ? ” she said. “ The 
address on that pad seemed useful 
and the pad was near the inkstand ! ” 
Twenty minutes later they ‘were 
watching the house of the 
I suspect. 

Presently they saw a 
j; blind man approach a 
f shabbily - dressed man 
loitering^ in the street. 
The shabby man led him 
hou^e they were watching, 
and pressed the bell. The door 
opened suddenly. Two hands pulled 
him into, the house. The blind man 
walked in'and . shut the door. In a 
few minutes he reappeared, showing no 
sign of blindness, and accompanied 
by a man in overalls carrying a tool- 
bag. “ Come on. Jim ! ” said Roger. 
“ We’ll follow. Mary, ’phone In¬ 
spector Webb what’s, happened. 
That’ll be the Yard man these 
beauties knocked out.” 

“A salvage centre,” said Roger, 
as they approached a huge building 
plastered with bills telling the public 
to save bones, paper, rubber, and 


The Three Mustardeers 
get on the track . of 
Twisty Finger again. 



other salvage for the war’ effort. 
“ And Twisty,” said Jim. For as the 
man in the overalls reached out to open 
the doors Jim.saw the twisted finger. 

The Salvage Manager looked up as 
Twisty entered his office.; “Sent to 
test the telephones, Sir,” 
said Twisty. Before the 
Manager could reply. 
Twisty’s- accomplice 
felled him. “Right, Now 
cut all ’phone wires. 
; No meddling % fire 
brigades must corhe too 
early,” said Twisty. 
“ Then come with me.” 
“ Where to ?.” said a young voice at 
the door. Twisty spun round. Recog¬ 
nising the Mustardeers, he drew his 
revolver, Roger kicked it from- his 
hand. Jim brought the other man 
down wrth an ebony ruler, and the 
boys tackled Twisty in a fierce struggle, 
But at the sound of running feet 
outside, Twisty threw them off and 
dashed out. “ Quick,” he shouted to 
three men running up. “Thieves in 
the office. J’m getting the police.”, 
The men grabbed Roger and Jim 
as they ran out. “ You don’t want us. 
That was your man,” yelled Roger. 
And at last the boys persuaded the 
men to release them, mend the ‘phone 
wires, and get through to Pet.- 
Inspector Webb. - \ 

“ Youngsters, you saved the Salvage 
Dump,”, he said when he arrived. 
“ Look in this bag,” he said, “ Twisty 
had everything to start a hig fire.”, 
“ So the bloke that went for the police 
is the man you're after ! ” said one of 
the men, crestfallen. “That’s right;”, 
said Det.-Inspector Webb, “and he’s 
got dean away. Twisty, you see, i$ a 
fly bird ” 

Said Jim ; “ And that's worth ntiow~ 
ing , as the little boy said when his 
mother told him. that Mustard made 
fat taste delieiQus 


THE MUSTARDEERS’ 

Wc will have mustard 
whenever we can get it. 

, It make? good food taste 
better. It helps us to keep healthy 
and strong. 

We wjH ***** Mustard — 

COf. MAWS MUSTARW 


Cohans .l;;i 

Mustard > 
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